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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 

AN ARTIST AMONG THE ARTS 1 



BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 



Out of the depressing welter of our American writing 
upon aesthetics, with its incredible thinness and triteness and 
paltriness, its intellectual sterility, its miraculous dullness, 
its limitless and appalling vapidity, Mr. James Huneker, and 
the small and honorable minority of his peers, emerge with 
a conspicuousness that is both comforting and disgraceful. 

Mr. Huneker recalls to us, in his critical adventures, a 
noble passage of William Sharp's, in which that admirable 
Celt remarked that criticism meant to him ' ' not merely the 
more or less deft use of commentary or indication, but one 
of the several ways of literature, and in itself a rare and fine 
art — the marriage of science that knows, and of spirit that 
discerns." Mr. Huneker has written pages that will always 
be cherished by those for whom criticism is precisely that — 
one of the several ways of literature. We would rather hear 
him upon certain pieces by Chopin than hear the pieces them- 
selves ; we remember characterizations of music by Brahms 
in which the soul of the music has been distilled into prose 
that is richer and finer than itself; in his projection of the 
mind and art of Jules Laforgue, that extraordinary being 
lives with a brighter vividness than in his own delicate but 
tenuous buffoonaries ; and it might well be claimed for Mr. 
Huneker that, in this country at least, he "invented" 
Richard Strauss. 

He has been, from the first, high-priest of modernity in 
all the arts. If there is anything at once contemporaneous 
and notable in the seven arts that he has not " reacted " to, 
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we cannot think what it is. There is an airy and challeng- 
ing arrogance in the width and inclusiveness of his sympa- 
thies. What a fine and sweeping and careless intellectual 
gesture one discerns in the sub-title of his newest sheaf of 
studies ! — 

Joseph Conrad, Walt Whitman, 

Jules Laforgue, Dostoievsky and Tolstoy, 

Schonberg, Wedekind, Moussorgsky, 

Cezanne, Vermeer, Matisse, Van Gogh, Gauguin, 

Italian Futurists, Various Latter-Day Poets, 

Painters, Composers and Dramatists. 

So Walt Whitman might have begun one of his inexorable 
catalogues had he been as interested in aesthetic matters as 
in the things of our common humanity. 

But Mr. Huneker is no mere sounding-board for every 
contemporaneous aesthetic tom-tom. There are guileless 
critical souls who pride themselves on their " modernity," 
— they are the prey (and also the bait) of the ladies' culture- 
clubs; they are the authors of the " How " books. They 
remind us of the self-diagnosis of the delightful old Bargee 
in Mr. W. W. Jacobs' Beauty and the Barge, whose lively 
awareness of The Sex was forever getting him into trouble : 
"Affability — that's what's the matter with me," he was 
gvont to say; " too much affability! " It is one of the 
curses of American criticism — that and a dozen other major 
sins. It cannot be charged against Mr. Huneker. Suscepti- 
bility, clairvoyance, immediacy of response, are his; he is 
the friend of any talent that is fine and strange and frank 
enough to incur the dislike of the mighty army of Bourbons, 
Puritans, and Boeotians. He is innocent of prepossessions. 
He is infinitely flexible and generous. Yet if, in the twenty 
years that we have been reading him, he has ever praised 
a commonplace talent, we have no recollection of it. His 
Critical tact is well-nigh infallible. " Our myriad intuitions 
are the veiled queens who steer our course through life," 
says a profound and exquisite seer, " though we have no 
words in which to speak of them." Mr. Huneker has words 
in which to speak of them. His competence in articulation is 
superlative — indeed, his utterance is sometimes (as we have 
admitted) too eloquent for his subject-matter. One is ex- 
pected, of course, to discover infirmities in his performance ; 
and no doubt his love of sumptuous verbal surfaces is one 
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of them. Yielding to the sustained lyricism of his study of 
Chopin, for example, you are tempted to forget that those 
frail shoulders cannot bear the weight of the gorgeous man- 
tel that his panegyrist flings lovingly and protectingly about 
them. 

He is betrayed at times by his aversion to the facile 
agreements of the mob. This it is, one likes to think, that 
moves him to tell us that for him ' ' a Beethoven string quar- 
tet holds more genuine music than the entire works of Wag- 
ner." We do not believe him. We have read him on Trishaw 
und Isolde, and we know that in the deep places of his heart 
he loves Wagner more than he loves Beethoven : we are un- 
alterably convinced that he would not exchange the third act 
of Tristan for all the absurdly sanctified " last quartets " 
of Beethoven. Perhaps, also, it is because that incompar- 
able genius, Claude Debussy, has been stupidly extolled by 
fools and hypocrites, that Mr. Huneker is moved to do him 
so much less than justice in his chapter on Music of To-Day 
and To-Morrow. To call the composer of Pelleas et Meli- 
sande a " miniaturist," " constipated in ideas," is intended, 
we are sure, rather as a counter-irritant to the ladies' cul- 
ture clubs than as a sober registration of Mr. Huneker 's 
beliefs. To bracket Debussy's Pelleas et Melisande and 
Charpentier's Louise, as he does, is like bracketing — well, 
let us say, Mrs. Wharton's Ethan Frome and Miss Libby's 
Lovers Once, But Strangers Now. Mr. Huneker cannot 
really believe that the man who composed the fourth act 
of Pelleas, and La Mer, and Iberia, is a " miniaturist " ; that 
this is ' ' music of the distaff ' ' ; and to charge Debussy with 
paucity of ideas, when French and English and Italian and 
American music has been flooded for the last ten years with 
pallid imitations of the Debussyean harmony, melody, and 
" atmosphere," is to sacrifice too much for the sake of con- 
founding the unintelligent. 

On the whole, we are less fully persuaded by this essay 
in musical prophecy, — in which Mr. Huneker seems to us to 
dispose rather too impetuously of his subject, — than by other 
portions of this engrossing volume. We enjoyed his treat- 
ment of the Whitman myth (partly because we perceived 
with relish its effect upon the Whitmanites) — indeed, Mr. 
Huneker in this book is rather in the way of taking a shot 
or two at his former idols. Whitman in especial he seems 
to have selected as a target for some particularly lethal 
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marksmanship. He visited the poet at Camden in 1877, 
when, convalescing from a severe attack of Edgar Allen 
Poe, he had, as he says, " fallen desperately ill with 
"Whitmania." His idol, he found, looked like a Greek rhap- 
sodist — " tall, imposing in bulk, his regular features, clear, 
ruddy skin, plentiful white hair and beard, evoked an 
image of the magnificently fierce old men he chants in 
his book." But the fierceness was illusory: " his voice was 
a tenor of agreeable timbre, and he was gentle, even to 
womanliness. Indeed, he was like a receptive, lovable, 
old woman." Young Huneker poured out his soul — 
Walt pumped him dry, " in his quiet sympathetic way," and 
also collected, for some charity, several of Mr. Huneker 's 
dollars in exchange for an autograph. On the ferry to Phila- 
delphia, he told a friendly policeman of his visit to the poet. 
" That old gas-bag comes here every afternoon; he gets 
free rides across the Delaware," remarked the faithless 
" camerado " — which italicizes the ironic truth noted by Mr. 
Huneker: that although Whitman chose to address himself 
to his beloved " common people " — to his " camerados," 
" Americanos," deck-hands, machinists, brakemen, firemen, 
sailors, butchers, bakers — they have no use for him. ' ' They 
do not understand him — do not, in fact, read him. They 
prefer Longfellow." It is quite evident that Mr. Huneker 
has recovered from his Whitmania. For him, now, the fa- 
mous philosophy is " fudge "; its exponent was " an unin- 
tellectual man who wrote conventionally when he was plain 
Walter Whitman, living in Brooklyn. But he imitated 
Ossian and Blake, and their singing robes ill-befitted his 
burly frame." As for the paphian strain in the Leaves, Mr. 
Huneker confesses doubts that are shared by others. We 
think he is entirely correct in finding no true ecstasy, no true 
virility, in these passages: they do indeed " leave one cold 
despite their erotic vehemence; the abuse of the vocative is 
not persuasive, their raptures are largely rhetorical." But 
does Mr. Huneker render unto Whitman quite all that is his? 
Whitman's genius lies in his marvelous gift of epithet. For 
imaginative fidelity of phrase, he stands with the supreme 
magicians. Mr. Huneker grants him, as his " chief asset," 
an extraordinary susceptibility to the sense of touch — "tac- 
tile images flood his work." But not only tactile images: 
visual, aural, olfactory, too. His power of evoking the pres- 
ence of the external world is sovereign and superb. This is 
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his highest, his distinctive, quality: the quality of perfect 
fitness and felicity in the rendering of the sensory image. 
In this respect he must always, as Swinburne remarks of 
Marlowe, " be remembered with distinction and mentioned 
with honor." 

And here we must perforce leave Mr. Huneker and his 
dentinal, zoological, and pavonine cargo, his silver and his 
gold and his spices ; and we have not traversed, even cursor- 
ily, his zestful and clarifying annotations on Conrad and 
Dostoievsky and Tolstoy and Artzibaschev, Schonberg and 
Wedekind, Vermeer, Moussorgsky, Gauguin, the Italian Fu- 
turists, De Maupassant, Puvis de Chavannes, Lafcadio 
Hearn. But he is in need of no meticulous indication. His 
position among writers on aesthetics is anomalous and in- 
credible : no merchant traffics in his heart, yet he commands 
a large, an eager, an affectionate public. Is it because he is 
both vivid and acute, robust yet fine-fingered, tolerant yet 
unyielding, astringent yet tender — a mellow pessimist, a 
kindly cynic? Or is it rather because he is, primarily, a tem- 
perament — dynamic, contagious, lovable, inveterately alive 
— expressing itself through the most transparent of the arts? 

LaWEENCB GrlLMAN. 



